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ACCOUNT of a METEOR. 173 

done with the eel, and hereafter will repeat all the old and 
make new experiments upon it*. 

This fi(h raifes its head every few minutes above the 
water to refpire. 

I have feen negroes take hold of it, at firft very cauti- 
oufly, receiving many light fhocks, but prefently have 
grafped it hard and taken it out of the water. 

There is a kind of light wood through which the eel 
cannot fhock. 

Mrs. Behn, in her Oroonoko, gives a defcription of this 
fifh, which fhe calls the numb-eel, and fays it is taken in 
the river Surinam. 

From the above experiments, partial as they are, I leave 
you, fir, to judge how far the torporific and electric fluids 
are alike. 

I am, with the greateft refpedt and efteem, 

Your moft humble fervant, 
SaSbSSU HENRY COLLINS FLAGG. 



N° XIV. 

To David Rittenhouse, Efquire, from John 
Page, Efquire. 

Williamfburg, December 4, 1779. 
DEAR SIR, 

Read May T HAVE often thought there was a ftrong re- 
ad, 1783. J^ re f em blance between fome of the phenomena 
of electricity and magnetifm, and fancied I fawfomething 
like the two electricities in the attraction and repulfion of 

Z the 

* I had not been long in South- America when I made my ohfervations ; foon after which, 
the neceffary avocations of my profeffion, together with that relaxation of the mental powers 
generally confequent upon the laflitude of body incident to the inhabitants of warm climates, 
uidiipofed me to the farther profecution of experiments I am now mortified at not having made. 
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the two poles. I have amufed myfelf with fuppofing that? 
magnetifm is only a fpecies of electricity, whofe matter is 
as yet not diieovered by human fight; as that of electrici- 
ty was, when a few years ago, it was perceivable only by 
it& effects in attracting or repelling light bodies, as mag- 
netifm now is in attracting or repelling iron. Experi- 
ments by which polarity may be given to needles by means 
of electricity, perhaps, further improved and clofely at- 
tended to, might throw great light on this fubject. I wifh 
we had more cafes ftated of the effects of lightening and 
the Aurora Borealis on the needle. But mentioning the 
Aurora Borealis recalls to my mind, the meteor which was 
feen at many diftant places in Virginia on the 31ft of Oc- 
tober, at about 6 h io m P. M. It was what is vulgarly 
called a falling ftar. It fell as feen at Rofewell about 
three or four degrees to the north of weft and left a bright 
trail of light behind it ; which extended from the horizon 
perpendicularly above 7 ; unluckily I loft a view of it when 
falling, but was called out time enough to fee the grand 
and beautiful appearance of its trail of light. It was feen 
for near I5 m , it was as bright as mining filver, and as broad 
as the enlightened part of the new moon, when firft via- 
ble, and about 7 in length. It might be reprefented by 
N° 1, when I firft faw it, and by the 
other figures at intervals of about a mi- 12345 
nute after. Juft before it difappeared 
it refembled the edge of a cloud. The 
iky was remarkably clear and ferene. 
It appeared in the fame manner exact- 
ly to feveral gentlemen above an hun- 
dred miles from Rofewell, but on a dif- 
ferent point of the compafs. I have not yet had fo accu- 
rate an account of its bearing as to afcertain its height and 
diftance. Did you fee any thing of it ? 

I am, dear fir, yours moft fincerely, 

JOHN PAGE. 
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From David Rittenhouse, Efquire> to John 
Page, Efquire. 

Philadelphia, January 16, 1780. 
DEAR SIR, 

Re a a , d i^3 y T DESIGN to give you my thoughts on Mag- 
A netifm in fome future letter, at prefent I fhall 
confine myfelf to the fubject of the latter part of yours of 
the 4th of December laft. 

The extraordinary Meteor you mention was likewife 
viable here, the air being ferene and clear. I did not fee 
it until the bright ftreak was become veiy crooked, it then 
bore S. 70 ° W. nearly, from Philadelphia, and comparing 
this courfe with that obferved by you, I find it muft have 
fallen on or near the Ouafiota mountains mentioned in 
Lewis Evans's map, about 480 miles from Philadelphia 
and 36$ from Williamsburg. And taking its altitude 7, 
as obferved by you, adding 2-J- degrees for the depreffion 
of that place below your horizon, its entire apparent alti- 
tude above the fpot where it fell was 9°4-, which, on a 
radius of 365 miles, will be 61 miles perpendicular height. 
The breadth of the luminous vapour was, I think, in fome 
places, when I faw it, not lefs than a quarter of a degree ; 
this at 480 miles diftance muft have been at leaft two miles. 
It was certainly a grand appearance near the place where 
it fell, if any human eye was there. 

May not thefe fhooting (tars be bodies altogether foreign 
to the earth and its atmofphere, accidentally meeting with 
it as they are fwiftly traverfing the great void of fpace? 
And may they not, either electrically or by fome other 
means, excite a luminous appearance on entering our at- 
mofphere ? I am inclined to this opinion for the following 
reafons : ift. It is not probable that meteors fhould be ge- 
nerated in the air at the height of 50 or 60 miles, on ac- 
count of its extreme rarenefs ; and many falling ftars, be- 
fides this, are known with certainty to have been at very 

Z 2 great 
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great heights. 2dly. Their motions cannot be owing to 
gravity, for they defcend in all directions, and but feldom 
perpendicularly to the horizon. Befides, their velocities 
are much too great. This meteor would not have fallen 
by the force of gravity, from the place where it firft ap- 
peared, to the earth, in lefs than two minutes of time ; 
nor in lefs than ten feconds, if we fuppofe it impelled by 
gravity from the remoteft diftance. They are neverthe- 
lefs affected by gravity in fome manner, for I cannot find 
that any one was ever obferved to afcend upwards in its 
courfe. 

It is true that difficulties will likewife occur, if we fup- 
pofe them to be foreign bodies of fufficient denfity to pre- 
serve fuch great degrees of velocity even in pafling through 
the atmofphere, for it may be afked why do they not fre- 
quently ftrike the earth, buildings, &c. 

Perhaps they are generally, if not always, exploded in 
pafling through the air, fomething in the manner that 
filings of fteel are exploded in pafling through the flame 
of a candle. And at the fame time that they afford us 
occafion to admire the variety and immenfity of the Cre- 
ator's works, they may perhaps produce fome important 
and neceflary effects in the, atmofphere furrounding this 
globe, for the welfare of man and its other innumerable 
tribes of inhabitants. 

I am, dear fir, your affectionate friend, 

And very humble fervant, 

DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 



Defcription 



